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societies which support it.   Wales had no adult residential college
until the establishment of Coleg Harlech in 1927.
As University Extension was growing, the Co-operative move-
ment developed its educational policy, but unfortunately it suffered
at first from the lack of clear ideas about the function of adult
education. It is important, however, because, with University
Extension and the trade unions, it was one of the factors which
brought into being the Workers' Educational Association. The
founder of the W.E.A. was Albert Mansbridge, whose idea was
to bring together the Co-operative Societies, the trade unions, and
University Extension. In 1897 Mansbridge was a clerk employed
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and in a number of articles
to the Co-operative News he ventilated his scheme for bringing
about an active working partnership between the universities and
the people. His fellow co-operators did not at first see eye to eye
with him, but he persevered, and, in an article contributed to the
University Extension Journal in January 1903, he developed his
plan. It received support from a number of working men, and
later in the same year the Association to Promote the Higher
Education of Working Men came into existence with Mansbridge
as honorary secretary. This was the first national movement for
adult education which worked in partnership with the universities
and the national system of education.
In October 1904 the first branch was formed at Reading,
followed a few months later by the establishment of another at
Rochdale. In 1905 the association changed its name to the
Workers' Educational Association. The movement spread rapidly.
In 1906 there were thirteen branches; in 1907 forty-seven; and
this number increased to fifty in 1908. The first W.E.A. district
was Manchester. At the first national conference, held in 1905, the
W.E.A. resolved to ask the Board of Education "how far and under
what conditions employer and employed m their respective areas,
would welcome legislation having for its ultimate object compulsory
attendance at Evening Schools."z A deputation from the W.E.A.
was received by Sir Robert Morant and resulted in the publication
of a report by the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa-
tion in 1909. This was one of the factors which led to the day
continuation schools of the Fisher Act.
William Temple (later Bishop of Manchester and Archbishop of
Canterbury) attended this conference and became a whole-hearted
1 A. Mansbridge. An Adventure in Working-Class Education, p. 17, Longmans,
Green, 1920.